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Editorial 


The Culture of Death 


* Culture 7 in the original agricultural sense of the word implies a 
principle of life as it represents the breeding ground for the budding 
forces of life. From the tilling of the earth for cultivation to the 
development and deployment of the finer mental and spiritual 
faculties of man, culture carries significance in some way or other as 
the matrix for the vital forces that foster life. In the light of the 
predominant association of culture with life, the expression "culture 
of death* appears to be self-contradictory. 

It seems, however, that there is a sense in which the expression 
can claim some legitimacy. Our contemporary world does not seem 
to be able to distinguish the forces of life from those of death. In 
fact it mistakes the latter for the former. One of the most obvious 
examples before us is the proliferation of nuclear weapons by the 
super powers and the arms race in general in the pretended cause of 
saving and fostering the liFe of mankind. While the growling and 
gnashing of the monsters of destruction are quite audible from behind 
the theatrical 'life-saving* endeavours of the big powers, politicians 
combine to play upon the gullibility of the masses. We are called 
upon to celebrate life while they perform the liturgy of death! The 
culture of death is in vogue. Science and technology and all the 
achievements of human creativity are being manipulated to become 
partakers in this demonic culture of death. 

The origins of modern Western science can be traced to a 
humanistic culture which had asserted and celebrated as its pivotal 
point the autonomy of man, his individual freedom, and rationality 
over against some of the medieval religious and social forces under¬ 
stood to be strangling the human spirit. But it seems to be forebod¬ 
ingly paradoxical that this scientific culture originally rooted in the 
affirmation of human worth and dignity finally contrived to create a 
weapon like the Neutron bomb which destroys nothing but human 
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bombL P s r becoSe a tU h ifvmhn| rial poss ™us of ma D . The Neutron 
which celebrates death in L ° f 

Jesus resound with ringing ironv- “tL, , , 7j prophetic words of 
he gams the whole woSInT StJ a if 

theatre in generalcan be'gitiinatdv defi Ce ^^ 1 y literature, art and 
death whlh they C °J * 

art, for instance, betrayed, to a great extent «, « ■ WhlI e modern 

the spiritual and a radical quest for trans<§ndL^ DUine seo j Itlvity to 
of its abstract and surrealistic pr^dactionTt lr \ many r 
artists sought‘self-realization’ in the absurd the bLrre xnTS ° f 

of'ri“ d “s; 

deauf^Arli^- 1 ^ t i 1 | y SUggest creaUve transcendence or caverns^f 
a cultivator and sustained IRfetb 1 ^ t , ra , diti ° lially understood to be 
seems today to evoke the cte^rdSth!' 11 ^’ beaUty and goodoess 

to breed a highly inteU^ntrace ofTuman h*^ tllc , Qarae of eugenics, 
nation of women with hi ah T o mt™ beings by artificial insemi- 
Nobel Prize winners Md JiSr W i th the sperm of anonymous 
noble goal in “e cause 5fe. m ? n °!> eal achievement claim a 
method think that hiah iTiteni ^ 0Sterill i. -^ e ‘ Tiie ndvocates of this 
solve the burning^problems of our’ * ffi ?‘5 ncy and allied gifts would 
world is in npeH nf ^ ° ? ur worlci - Unfortunately, what the 

concern. ^ to “ d 

of low intelligence. Soacc a Kr emlm are not men 

devised by men of no mean intelligence Ifos 4od Weapons are 
Hitler too lmd a high ideal of coating a maSnl r mber that 
through the massacre of the millions. § tL trageriv ?t J 3Ce of men 
noblest pursuit of man in the best interests , y [S . that oven the 

&>» ,mp " C ‘ plibly to coSrtt“o“S SS ““f 


Only a society which can integrate 

cem a a d l the handica PP ed = ‘he weak and the £? ra ? d . the needy, the 
cern, a humanity which can share the gift? V” 10 lts Io ving con- 
common good and which can discern tli r° f Illdlv ^uals for the 

lir p CeS T| f death i a r n f. can ornate the authemic ° rC t es of ]ife from the 
he seed of life sown in the he^rt of 

sprout on the seed-bed of death. 1 of humanity will never 


- 0 - 


— K. M. G. 


“In Him was Life” 

Biblical Theological Meditations on the Theme of Life 

PAULOS MAR GREGORIOS 


Ip Life has a source—the incarnate Lord Jesus Christ 

Life is not self-created; nor is it the fruit of “hazard” or chance. 
This Christians affirm—over against people like Jacques Monod and 
the Marxists* 

It is important in our time to affirm this. The Christian faith 
has lost some of its grip over the minds of men. As a result ancient 
pagan’beliefs arc reasserting themselves in the cultures of Lhe world 
which were once pervaded by the Gospel of Christ* 

For Plato, matter seemed to be eternal. The Christian writer, 
Origen of Alexandria, seems to have affirmed the co-eternity of the 
universe, for logical reasons. If God is a Creator* he would argue, 
he was always a Creator; this means that the Creation was always 
there Thus for Origen, as for Plato and Plotinus, the universe is 
eternal, though Origen would affirm that the universe is not self- 
existent but created by God. 

At our Assembly of the WCC in Vancouver in 1983, it seems 
all important to reaffirm this basic Christian conviction that the 
universe is not self-existent, or self-creating; that matter as well as 
life are both created. By this we mean that matter and life do not 
have their origin in themselves, nor can exist by themselves, but are 
dependent, contingent, upon the Will of God* This means we have 
to resist the temptation of certain secular theologies to give the 
secular world an autonomy which it can never have. 

Our age revives the basic pre-Socratic secular temper of the 
Greek Naturalists, who found the origin of all things in one or more 
things rather than in God For Heracleitus, everything, including 
life, begins from lire. For Thales, it is water; for Anaximenes, air, 
for Empedocles the four elements — air, water, earth and fire. For 
the atomists like Leucippus, Democritus and Epicurus, the indivisible 
atoms (atomos - indivisible) are eternal and the source of everything* 

For Plato, who would propose a divine Artificer or demiourgos 
as bringing design and order into a chaotic universe, matter, though 
without much value, is still eternal—at least was there when the 
(femiourgos began his work. For Aristotle too the world is eternal 
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and uncreated, though he would say that all things which came to be 
hjwe also to cease to be (de Caclo: L: 12, 20). Marxist philosophy 
also tollow this hue ot Plato, Aristotle and the Prc-Socratios. 


The Spirit of our age basically assures us that the universe is 
self-existent and autonomous; even Christians who advocate a 
secular Christianity ’ affirm that though the world was created, it is 
now autonomous and can live without reference to God. 

If our reflections at Vancouver do not question this hasic 
attitude, then life, the life of the world, and the life that Jesus Christ 
gives, will not be seen m its proper light. 

4 "Do not imagine then, O Man, 
that the visible world is without 
a beginning That which is 
begun in time is destined to 
come to an end in time. 

If there has been a beginning, 
do not doubt that there is also 
an end’ 5 ' 

St. Basil of Caesarea, 4th Century 
In Hexaemeron 1; 3 


Yes, this universe is not eternal; it is not self-exi^m ™ 
mous. Hence life is not self-existent or the result of chance 11 Tife 
as we know it in this universe, has begun; it will also end Natu S 

cl™”.!™,] f ' ag " e e 1 ”"™- 1> » »way. 5! 

L ife comes from God. Life is now in the hands of God Th» 
tohnyofl.fe.s als „ no, in itself b„, in Ood, or a?SLly l 

We do not know this by scientific reasoning “r r - i 
know that the ages (aiona = aeons or cosmir ? S ‘ By faith we 
by God’s word, so that the visible universe ° 3e>es ) Werc established 
fest” (I-Ieb. 11:2) universe came out of the unmani- 


For 


And yet there i s .notlier s e „ !e i„ „ hicb , rue ]ifs if eterna] . 


“In him (the logos) was life; 
and this life was the light of 
human beings” (John 1; 4) 
The source of life is in God. And God 


is always alive, without 


death. In this sense life haTnoTeginnffig or end" 

But these are two different tvnp? n fir ' 
other. God’s life is eternal: human life hl^ t , 10 “ gh elated to each 
God’s life is self-creating; human life is othe? ^ eg . mn , in S and an end. 
holy, perfect, sinless; human m is «*• 1S 
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The life of the logos—the light of humans, however, is now the 
life of the logos made flesh. This means that the Logos incarnate, 
Jesus Christ, who as God has life in himself like God the Father lias 
now as an incarnate human person “life in himself' (echein zoen en 
heautoe —John 5: 26). 

There is thus now a new kind of human life, the human life of a 
unique human being, who has now life in himself, and that too 
eternal life, as a human being. This particular human life has also 
certain qualities; unlike the life of the Father, it is a life that has 
been lived in a body and tasted death. 

It is this new phenomenon, the consequence of the incarnation, 
death and resurrection of our Lord, this human eternal life that has 
triumphed over death, that is now proclaimed, as “Jesus Christ, the 
life of the wo rid.’ 5 It is eternal life in Him that we proclaim to the 
world. This life is logically different from the life that the Logos 
had with the Father from the beginning, because now it is an 
incarnate eternal life. 

It is bodily life, life that has tasted and overcome death, and it 
is eternal life; it is in Jesus Christ the incarnate human being. He 
is now the source of it for all creation, “In Him was life” from the 
beginning; but the life that is now proclaimed and offered is the life 
of the Incarnate One, who died and rose again, the life that was and 
is in the living God. 

If Christians were to see life only as an offshoot of matter in 
evolution, they would be denying the life of God as true life. For 
that life 14 pre-exists 59 matter. 

This primordial character of life should not be played down in 
our time- In fact it is the most important thing we have to say at 
Vancouver; and it is from this affirmation that all affirmations of the 
dignity and value of all life—human and non-human can arise. 

% The New Life is a Bodily Life 

This new life of the Crucified and Risen Jesus Christ is a life 
lived in the body , and can be lived in death bound body as, well as in 
a risen body which is deathless. As St, Paul says: 

“We always carry around in the body the 
death of Jesus, so that the life 
of Jesus may also be manifested 
in our bodies. We the living 
arc always being handed over to 
death for the sake of Jesus, 
in order that the life of Jesus 
can be manifested through our 
death-bound bodies.” (2 Cor. 4: 10” 11) 
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and again 

“In my body Christ shall be 
magnified- whether by life or 
by death.’’ (Phil. 1; 20) 

Isas 31^!^ 

my blood true drink” (John 6: 55) mid it is* through f °°1’ an , d 
spiritual reality that the new life is sustained and notiJed 

It is extremely important to affirm this at Vancouver for the 
temptation lor Christians is to think of eternal life as somethin" 
divorced from material reality and from the life of the body. 2 

_ m ThC Fathers °J tbe Church saw the levels of reality in creation 
as always comprehending lower ones-the rational nature of 
beings includes the animal, the vegetative and ot , ham an 

levels; the life which God gives, according to the^se FatherfnrJf T 
from the bottom up. Gregory of Nyssa would pufft thus: ’ r ° CC 

For this reason the Human Being was sharv'H ir lc + n c+ 
the vegetable and the animal, it™ 
graded course to ,ts perfection (in humanity). This rational 
th the human being, thus seems to be composed of all 
the Afferent forms of living beings (i. e . vegetable an 
amma!). His nutritive system is according to the nature nf 
other animals. To his power of ernwih /i;iL . c (lf 

the aesthetic or sense-knowledge facility was then SS m ? ,S) ’ 
something in between the purely intellectual .wi t u dded ' ? s 
animal or material-in a measure coarSfSan k* 

in the same measure more refined than first ’ but 

takes place the indwelling and commix Thca 

and with the other-the intellecS h!.; ° f - , th5 one ia 

subtle and enlightened element of the sem! iTt^ t!lC m ° re 
the human being is thus constituted of th™ i tUrC) so tIiat 
we learn the same thing from the IvLtt l elements. As 
mg to the Ephesians, says that he i - ’ wbo m b ‘ s wr ‘ t_ 
whole being-body, soul and si Lit " pr £ yin e th *t their 
grace tilt the coming of the Lo^d-^ k ^ P res erved by 
vegetable or nutritive part, the soif tl£° dy - denotin S the 
nature and the spirit the higher in tel Actual or' mtio na?- nSC ' 

{de opificio hominis PG. 44- 145 B C D) 

:«a w.rs'isr "!«——* -ly I- 

Itself. The points that need to be affirmed nre?^ 011 ° f them withm 
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(a) life is always a bodily life; 

(b) human life is dependent on oilier bodily life; 

and (c) human life incorporates within itself the bodily lives of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms and is integrally related to 
them. 

The Body-Life-Mind-Spirit relation is one that should get 
particular attention at Vancouver, We live in a culture that falsely 
separates matter and spirit, body and soul, this worldly and the 
other-worldly, Church and State, political-economic and religious. 

The integral connection between life and body, between the so 
called horizontal and vertical, between the ordinary life of human 
beings and their “spiritual” life, between human lives and other 
lives—these connections should be specially stressed at Vancouver, 
if we are not to fall into the usual traps in discussing Jesus Christ 
as the life of the world. 

Incidentally the relation between body and mind remains a 
central problem of our civilisation. The problem is most clearly 
evidenced in modern medicine, which has amazingly brilliant achieve- 
ments to its credit, based on the completely unsupportable notion 
that the body is to be understood on the model of a machine, whose 
parts can be repaired by doctors, or foreign bodies ejected from it 
by surgical operation or chemical drugs — without giving sufficient 
attention to three facts: 

(a) the subtle and not-easy-to-define, but certainly reciprocal 
relation between body, mind and spirit in the aetiology and 
cure of all disease; 

(b) because the body is integrally related to the mind, and 
because minds exist only in relation to each other, the body 
does not exist as an isolated entity, but only in relation to 
other bodies and minds, and healing has to do also with 
this relationship; 

(c) that the human body and life has an iucorporative and 
mediative role in relation to other bodies and lives-including 
not only bacteria, but also plant and animal bodies and 
lives -life is a single bundle. 

These factors have direct relevance not only to our understanding 
of health, healing and medicine in relation to life. They are of the 
utmost significance in relation to that other major or central interest 
of our culture-sexual relations. The body as an isolated piece of 
machine or instrument has dominated our understanding of human 
sexuality. Our civilisation cannot be redeemed until a more deeply 
interpersonal social and spiritual understanding of sexuality is introd¬ 
uced into the consciousness of human beings. The concept that the 
body belongs to each individual separately and that the individual 
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has sovereign right on that body, seems to rise again very strondv 
m a decadent culture. It seems very important today to help neSo c 
to see all life as one and our bodies as various P p , 

interacting manifestations of the same life-phenomenon d ^ 

This has also strong ecological implications. Not iust ttn* fc;n 
sphere, that imaginary thin film that envelopes the II ! thebio- 
orts life-but the whole cosmos is one integrate whole S 
every part can holographically reflect the whole and the wi h 
composed of integrally related and interacting narts Th^u, 
nation of Jesus Christ has to be seen also in tins cosmic Tense thai 
God the Word has united lumself not to just one human body but 
to the spiritual-material cosmos as a whole. ay ’ but 

oAiffctlS are:' reSSei1 ‘ he 

deeply in studying the the£e of Jesu. ChriSl-tt i]fe of th e world 

(b) a life cannot be understood simply in terms nF th» *- . 

body that carries it; it exists only in relation to , A gle 
other lives, no life is an isolated entity but a , b ° d ! es and 

should be studied in integral relation to’other body-lives' ent ' ty ’ and 

(c) body-life of human persons cannot be u„h;^ \ . 

of human interrelations; it must be studied in ; tjd ied only m terms 
dence, incorporation and transforming dowpp t R ? tl0ns of de P En - 
life, such as vegetable and animal life; P ’ * ° her non - h uman 

(d) the material cosmos as a whole is „ 

hfe, and the role of matter and what we resaMlfrt, 1 y - re,ated to this 
m generating, sustaining and propagating life should 

III. God created life-Can we create life? 

This is an important question ficinr, „ . ... 

are Christians who think that creating life civi, ! sad0n ' There 
live of God, and that human beings Ire not allnwl^’? 1Ve prer0 S a - 
Other Christians fear that if human beings a ‘ ?hf 1° Create 
from recomposition of matter, this would crcate life 

offence to the unique; glory of God LcrSor aCnlefie - and an 

On the other hand there are people, csoeclatlu „ 
who thi nk that just as it is the normal functiS Sr ng bioIo gifts 
and transform it by culture, (art, agriculture tecffoW natu ^ 
is a normal function of human persons to ransfo^^ so also it 
new hfe forms, by synthetic processes. This SS ““ hfc ’ to create 
many Christians. We need before Vancouver to to d 'squiet 
following questions; rl ° seek answers to the 


It 


(1) So far man has not been able to create anything ex nihilo; but 
he has created many things by recomposition of matter-pain- 
tings, sculptures, gardens, farms, bridges, dams, factories 
and so on. It thus seems humanity’s normal vocation to 
transform “nature” into “culture”. Recently human 
beings have created new breeds of plants, bacteria and even 
animals, by crossbreeding, miscegenation or genetic mani- 
pulation. It has become conceivable that new living beings 
can be created by human beings through genetic and other 
manipulation of existing species and matter. If we manage 
to do so would it in itself be an offence against the laws of 
God? What are the moral implications of creating new 
forms of life? 

(2) It seems now again conceivable that certain physical and 
mental traits of human beings can be altered by genetic 
manipulation. Such transformations can be limited to the 
particular person whose genes or body material is altered, 
but could also be genetically programmed to be transmissi¬ 
ble to subsequent generations. Human beings have a vocat¬ 
ion to change their own life endowment by training, asceti¬ 
cism, worship, prayer etc. They are allowed to have also 
surgical operations of the body, transforming the shape 
and function of organs with which they are born (plastic 
surgery, for example). What are the moral implications 
of transforming one’s genetic endowment by artificial means? 

(3) Whether in creating new life, or altering life, the question 
is directly related to quality —the quality of that which is 
created, and the measure of the improvement in quality of 
life that is sought by the transformation of genetic or biolo¬ 
gical material. This question forms the most important 
theme for the consideration of the Vancouver Assembly. 


IV. Life and the Question of Quality 

All life is created good; but it is capable of becoming evil. And 
God’s law demands that that which is evil cannot be for ever. So life 
when it becomes evil, becomes subject to death. Life, as vve now 
experience it, is in all cases subject to death. The presence of evil 
in our world has affected human life as well as non-human life; for 
the latter too is subject to death. 

Being goes with the good; non-being dogs that which is evil. 
And as evil grows, life becomes feebler. Not all life is good: though 
created good, it can become the opposite, and thereby lose its being 
itself. 
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The answer to the question whether life is a value in itself seems 

f& satys^ 4" ^wriais 

This is why survival by itself cannot he regarded as a hinb val,,* 
,s *•* CTil - 


But if it were a question of right none of us as nersnm a Q , 
any right to survive, since we have become so tainted wkhevd And 
yet even while we were sinners, the Son of God died for the ungodhj. 

So God does grant even to the sinful the free grace by which to 
survive. But what survives is not the evil, but therccinientof 
purged of all evil, and endowed with the good gifts of the Holy 

Christians have to be careful that they do not simnlv 
strive for survival as a value in itself. Even in the L S, k °. r 
ble nuclear holocaust, we have to do more than c P ~v t e a P°ssi- 
rophe. We have to seek seriously anT determine^ 1 ? " V ^ Catast ’ 
world more just. Only a just world is worth conserrinl t/*® ° Ur 
applies to the possibility of an ecological catastffl' T ,. h - e , same 
make lite impossible on our planet. Oiilv if rP ke y. hlch can 
to avoid catastrophe is good enough to have !f , m J l e V* 110 * 1 seeks 
conserving, would the question of avoidine ca ? q t 1,ng , ln 11 wort h 
meaning. If life is to be cherished mstice°is at , astro Phe have any 
hope the Vancouver Assembly will affirm this point preCondltion - 1 

In the creation of life as well as in th 
endowment, it is the same question of quality ^l atl ? n nat “ral 
the centre of concern. God is not so <il a s t^h S - h °? d be at 
humanity acquiring any sort of power inclnrtino 7i„V J ealous about 
creating lire or inducing mutations in human nature hi ° SJ “ theticalI y 
lofV. The issue is quality, pappose, .JffiPgff iBg ‘“T' 
and compassion leads us to seek to create new liffiru-^ of love 
to be angry. But in every new creative possibility 'to £ 0t goin S 
the possibility of greater evil is also inherent That fa amatllt y= 
should not by itself constitute a detenent from seekina J U'ml*’ 
power. The fact that our present science / technology 1 CrCatlVe 
the power to destroy ourselves, to destroy civilisation Ilf' 60 . " s 
to destroy all life on our planet, does by itself LT 2""* 
technology evil. But the responsibility to handle that n r 1 

good and not for evil, can be immense; in fact it already T ^ 


In the case of creating life and of manipulating the natural endo¬ 
wment of humanity, the only question is one of time-scale i e 
whether humanity has become mature enough to handle such power' 
The presence of huge injustice in our present societies is a sign of a 
very low level of maturity in humanity. A higher level of maturity 
demands social justice as a precondition. Perhaps also personal 
holiness. F 

Jesus Christ cannot be the life of an evil world. Only as the 
world grows away from that evil can the life become more abundant 
and flourishing. 












Jesus Christ and the Church 

Vicarious Death and Victorious 
Life of the World 

(Metropolitan Geevarghcse Mar Ostbathios) 


The Vlth Assembly Theme of the WCC run,^ 

THE LIFE OF THE WORLD’ is being studied ^1 a,ou?d ,h« 
world with some sense of urgency. Among the favourable ractorl 
are the relevance of the theme for our contemporary world and tb! 
new initiative that comes from the WCC itself. The theme all 
the Grand champ Protestant Community last December was a aood 
beginning Death in Us multifarious dimensions, moral dearadathlf 
spiritual lethargy, energy crisis unprecedented armament rac e for 
global suicide, nuclear war-heads in particular exploitation i„ * * 
form including that of the Transnational Corporations tin n? ry 
hunger deaths that take place annually in the so-called dlf?* ‘° n 
nations, where truly only the minority of rich Loot aS , dev f°P lu 8 
the failure of UNCTAD Conferences to consciSze til de , velo P' n ~ 
to part with at least one percent of their income for till nCh nat,on , s 
self-help, the increasing debt of the third world lo i! 00 ? 3 ’ 10 ” s 
export of condemned dangerous medicines of tvl d - 1° 3rst ’ the 
poor people of the third world, the^ na ‘ I0ni \ t0 die 
interest of the Churches even in the missionary nnt^* ff tllc self- 
lism of the rich in each country to £ e P ateroa “ 

enceofthe exploited masses to the evils of exnlnh»t"’ the , mdlffer ’ 
materialism in capitalism and atheism in Communism° f 
of freedom from justice in both these systems the fix a til’ 1 f\ d !X. or ? e 
colossal price of manufactured technological prodS .nl 
cated armaments as well as the poor price paid fm- tS and S0 P* :11 . st1 ' 
exported by the poor nations and many other forms ofll m t l te , naIs 
been discussed in the first three days of the StnHr dea ! h have 
The typists of the papers wc produced rightly pointed ^utS^ 0 "' 
were more concerned with death than with life. ° Ut taat we 

in fact, death and life are inseparable. No growth , j 

is possible without death of old cells and growth of f the bo< ? y 
Good Friday and Easter are two sides of one sheet of „ ew ce * ls ‘ 
the difference between death brought about as punisha ?, Ut 
death of Christ is that the latter was vicariousTi h ■a ■ 
death leading to victorious life for Him find others who wluldalso 






i 


k 

to 


take up the cross and follow Him to redeeming death. The Messi¬ 
anic prophecy* “For thou hast been a stronghold to the poor* a 
stronghold to the needy in his distress* a shelter from the storm and 
a shade from the heat -”(Is.25:4) was fulfilled by the identi¬ 

fication and vicarious death of the Messiah with the poor and the 
needy. The major question today is whether the Church of Christ 
is ready for it ! Christian witness is martyrta leading to martyrdom. 
But for the Christian martyrs, there would have been no Christian 
Church. But for the vicarious and redeeming suffering of the pioneer 
missionaries in each country, there would have been no growth of 
the Church. The root cause of the failure of mission in India by the 
Indian and foreign Churches is the unwillingness to identify with the 
Indian culture and ethos which respects only self-denial and not 
luxury, self-giving and not self-aggrendizement, self-sacrifice and 
not colonialism. New Life will come to India if the Incarnational 
life-style is emulated by the Churches of India, 

Life and love are inseparable. Dumitru Staniloae r Hon.Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatics at Buchaiest, Rumania has wisely pointed out 
this connection. "To open one’s heart to love,” he says, “is to open 
it to life. To open one’s heart to receive love is to receive life. To 
bestow love is to bestow life; love is the means of communicating 
life.... In Jesus Christ we can acquire the strength to Jove our 
neigbour purely and intensely, in total self-forgetfulness, because in 
Jesus our neigbour has the face oj God and incarnate has the face of 
our neighbour. (IRMJan. ’82, p.31). In Orthodox theology salva¬ 
tion is theosis or divinization and God is love. Love of God forced 
God to give His life for the life of the world and we who profess to 
be Christians should do likewise if we are to communicate God’s 
life to the modern world. Selfishness is death-inflicting denionism 
and self-giving love of the neighbour as oneself is life-giving divin¬ 
ity. Prestigeous English Medium schools charging very high tuition 
fees in addition to donations for building are not showing any love 
for the poor. 

Life and Justice are inseparable. Looking at the suffer¬ 
ings of Job, Bildad theShuhite asked Job, “Does God pervert just¬ 
ice?” (Job.S:3). Looking at the luxury of the few and the grinding 
poverty of the majority, the atheistic rationalists ask us the same 
question today. Is God’s Iife,-wealtb, blessings, education, etc- 
only for the few or for all Has children? Ahumanistic capitalism 
with little sense of justice and atheistic Communism with little sense of 
freedom are taking away divine life from humanity and creating a 
materialistic, lifeless, selfish society devoid of any spirituality. Hence 
theory of Isaiah has to be repeated to-day: “Keep justice, and do 
righteousness, for soon my salvation will come and my deliverance 
revealed*”(56:1). Salvation or divine life is for the whole of the 
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World and so universal sharing of God’s wealth for employment for 
all, food and clothing for all, and freedom and justice for ’alt must 
be aimed at by those who assert that Jesus Christ is the life of the 
world. Why are we not recognizing that it is sin to be rich in a 
poor world? 'Give us this day our daily bread’ means ‘O God, 
divide all the bread of all the world for all the people of all the world, 
and give me just my share and nothing more. ‘Cosmic justice’ means 
cosmic sharing of God s wealth. 

Though I see death-inflicting injustice in the Indian situation, I 

2° 8I ,t U ? T PE ™ • ^ D0W ^ at God is still on the throne and 
that the life of Jesus Christ can i ultimately overcome our selfishness 

and injustice The life-givmg Holy Spirit is at work in the world 
and in the Church and so there is hope, God’s Kingdom is knoc¬ 
king at our door. If we open our heart for Christ to dwell inns 
and the Spirit to guide us, we will carry His life for His world. 


□ 


A Hindu-Christian Dialogue on 
“Religious Resources for a Just Society” 


INTRODUCTION 

The International Hiodu-Ciiristian meeting held at Rajpur, 
North India {30th May—5th June 1981) has been the first attempt of 
the World Council of Churches to bring together Christians and 
Hindus from most areas of the world where the people of these two 
religious traditions live together in substantial numbers. Even though 
the majority of the 36 participants came from India, there were also 
representatives from Sri Lanka, Malaysia* Bali in Indonesia, South 
Africa, Kenya, the Caribbean, Western Europe and the United States 
of America, 

The theme “E^eligious Resources for a Just Society” was relevant 
to the very different areas of the world from which the participants 
came. We dealt with the theme from a variety of angles. How do 
our two traditions understand justice and practise it? How are 
religious beliefs used and misused in building and maintaining social 
structures? What are the spiritual foundations of a just society? 
Wherein can we as Christians and Hindus work and struggle together 
in our concern to make society more just? 

The participants included theologians, philosophers, spiritual 
leaders, pastors, social workers, etc., who were able to bring different 
dimensions to the quest for social justice. The programme also 
included actual experience of living Hinduism through visits to Hari- 
dwar and a day out at the Sivananda Ashram at Rishikesh. Each 
day began with mutually enriching periods of prater and meditation 
led by each of the religious traditions. 

In the actual dialogues we had moments of difficulty and anxiety. 
Sometimes we could not understand each other; there was a ‘com¬ 
munication gap 1 even when we spoke the same language; we some¬ 
times encountered fundamental disagreements. But often we also 
recognized that we shared many common visions and goals; we dis¬ 
covered that there was much that we can do together. While at times 
we raised questions about the other religious tradition, at other 
times we found ourselves raising questions about our own tradition. 
Often our faith was challenged and we had to look for deeper spirit¬ 
ual resources within our respective traditions. 
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„ .. Gr . a f. ualI y we 'r amc . to the realization that dialogue has to do- 
with relationships; that it is a way of living. Beyond our talks and 
words we have experienced a sharing, an encounter of corami ments 
mutual witnessing and common experience which are dS o 
w » P-t together as l report, however ,6® Of the 

:f h S,et h „,S. SttUEg,e t0ge,her to "“*• 


WHAT IS THE UNDERSTANDING OF JUSTICE WITHIN THE 
HINDU AND CHRISTIAN TRADITIONS AND 
HOW DOES IT OPERATE IN SOCIETY 

L ^ H M“ Understanding of Justice in Xerms of Dfuma 
A. The range and scope of the terra Dharma. 

(1) Dharma is literally, that which upholds sustain 
ports. Dharma supports and sustains the uSlfrse ^ 
cosmic order and natural law. Dhamn aL 6 ? as 

ports the harmonious functioning of society And^l SUp ~ 

as duty and conscience supports the individual ^^} arma 
is the Cosmic law emanating from God. U ' Dharma 

(2) Dharma includes the full ranee nf 

the words Order, Law VirtTip n ■ edn ' n p intended by 
and Religion. bSa Ts It? i l\^ GS ’ Moralit ^ 
Morally obligatory. The concent nf ^^ hteo11 ^ 

throughout these connotations. Pt ° f Justlce IS inherent 


B. 


nTw?™ db ‘‘" n ° lThC *”™ ° f Cas * “0 *>«-• of life) 
(1) What is morally obligatory nm i \ 

changes according to°one\ vn? 0t ? wa ^ s universal, bu 
asrama (stage oflife). HQ ( caste / c f as s/state) ant 

^ V ®l na ' This division of society recopm^c tw* r . 
differentiation of function within the body of cn 1 ° 

the feet of social interdepeode^. Thsffaae oSS 7 

an organic differentiated whole, is used K „„ bo<i y 
understanding of the Whole, c„„ st i, uted VT&S 

<3) ■ Purpose- 

holder), vanaprasiha (retired forestdwe erf Iff ° (bouse ‘ 
(renouncer). They chart a programme ^ d mm >’asin 
through the stages of life 8 f s P*ntual growth 
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(4) Traditionally, the past (symbolized by the ideal of 
Ramarajya the Kingdom of Rama) is said to have been a 
time when varnasrama dharma functioned harmoniously 
for the good of the Whole, This is no longer the case 
today, but there is still the possibility and even necessity 
of reinterpreting and readopting in a modified manner the 
principle of varnasrama dharma . 

C. Dharma also connotes sadharana Dharma , the “Common 
Law” of what is right, and sva-dharma , one’s “Own 
dharma The latter was highlighted by one of the papers* 
as especially cherishing of human values, directing people 
toward work integrally related to their own inner natures* 
and assuming “that every walk of life is appropriate to- 
someone, and consonant with human dignity.” 

D. Given the possibilities of varnasrama dharma , sadharana 
dharma t and sva-dharma, it is not always clear what the 
path of dharma is in a given situation. The great heroes 
and heroines of the Hindu Epics provide models for us as 
they struggle with the question of dharma . 

E. Dharma as Purushartlm, one of the “Goals of Human 
Life.” Dharma must he seen in the context of four such 
goals, all integral and important aspects of being human: 
kama f artha\ dharma, and moksa. Kama is the pursuit of 
pleasure and enjoyment, those things that we do simply 
for the joy or aesthetic pleasure inherent in them. Anha 
is the pursuit of wealth or material well being. Both 
kama and artha are recognized as important, legitimate 1 
human pursuits, even rights. Dharma is a mediating and 
balancing principle which mitigates against the unrestrain¬ 
ed pursuit of either kama or artha. They must be pur¬ 
sued in accordance with dharma . Dharma is that way of 
living that insures wordly excellence and fullness and at 
the same time directs one toward spiritual excellence and 
the final goal, moksa . 

F. Dharma as Duty, discharging one’s debts, giving what is 
one’s due to give. Recognizing our debts to the gods, to 
our ancestors, and to our teachers and guides, all of 
which have given us nurture, we discharge these debts by 
dharma. Dharma is giving back to the world what we 
have received and passing on to posterity a world which 
we have nurtured and supported. 

G. “Dharma Grounded in Compassion” (Daya mulo dharma). 
Some strands of the Hindu tradition have emphasized the* 
importance of compassion as a principle of dharma . (Jib 
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U. 


the Shaiva siddhanta movement fnr „ , 

Sap, 1 - 

of the evil, theroJrupTthe’Sin I'uT "’T" the dimination 
preservation of only the onnH k£ nd the u Sly, and the 
and the beautiful. The dvans/u ^ P ure . the virtuous, 
are part of the very fabric nf%’ pa ‘ rs of opposites, 
brought into better balance w3 ea lty ‘ They can be 
white, but be can alter the proDm-H 3 ™ 01 cban S e black to 
white exist. Proportion in which black and 

The Christian Understanding of Justin a 

A- The Christian understand n r “ ^ 

understanding of God—a just°lovi StlCe 1S rooted in our 

rJ^,v and u" gWith the w eak and ?hL ® and ri Shteous God, 

ln b S n lw S P ~° ple for sTay, nf , @ ° D f, ressed > constantly 

satisfisc^| b ^° d Jiears the cfy 0 f th tbe patb of justice, 
satisfies the destitute with h ro ? P°or (Ps 121 

cause of widows aid l ?£15), takes up the 

in court on behalf of the victims of!!’ 8 - t ’ and appears 

t> n ' ms of 0 PPression (Mai 3-5) 

B ‘ Because persons are created in rh ■ J * 

s S h!n e a t0 ful1 P crs oabood wlT S u of God > Justice 

S a n d m reJa tionships that m„^\ human in re tatiou- 

In this human justice is soSal ?\u e wllole and just, 
rightness of human relationship 13 tbat jt invo) ves the 

ther^ neSS - a * nd fra S , ueniation P of 1I1 +i 1 COmmunity ' The 
therefore, is injustice Sin j n on f ? los ^ relat ionships, 

in structurally founded and usnmrv P 1 ^’ 15 Participation 

n Ta . , uauy anonymous injustice ” 

C. Jesus is a model for that kind nf • ■ 

human wholeness at all cost* « J P r st . lce wh ich cherishes 
ting traditional religious nracti/ me£ms subordina- 
tional interpretations of the h w C 3 w’l sc j ttlDg aside tradi- 
and stands against the custom a rv i* 6 on tlle Sab bath 
adultery. t« P wSufd*? e 'Hto“r™” 

= »ho works a „d a y and L 

D. Jesus launched his spiritual ministry by rearlin *, 

age from the prophet Isaiah: “The Spirit nrl 8 t tbe pass ’ 
is upon me because the Lord has anointed he Lord God 
the good news to the poor; He has sent d me to P reacJ i 

th, broken hearred, to proclaim liberty oapli,^ 
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and the. recovering of sight to the blind, to set liberty to 
those who are oppressed, and to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord/* (Lk. 4: 18-19; Is. 61: 1-2). 

E. The Church as the body of Christ is called to be the sign 
of the just society, based upon the image of One body, 
with many members. AM participate, members one of the 
another, according to their gifts, in the unity of the whole. 
The symbol of this membership, one with another, is 
eating a common sacramental meal together. Similarly 
the symbol of the Kingdom of God, the kingdom of 
justice, is a banquet table spread for alL humanity, where 
all will be abundantly satisfied. 

F. Justice is inseparable from Love. Love works through 
justice, guides it and goes beyond it To ensure the 
justice of Love the operation of Power is necessary. If 
justice is ensuring that everyone in society gets his/her 
due, then love is necessary to deal with the difficult 
question of what is one’s due. Put differently, in seeking 
the path of dharma t Christians must be guided by Love. 
This path may often lead to the way of the Cross. There¬ 
fore the Cross and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ become 
for many Christians both the support and the example in 
their struggle for justice. 

G_ Succinctly, “justice is that authentic form of inter-human 
relations which guarantees and maximizes the right, 
dignity, freedom, well-being and fellowship of each and 
all based on an understanding of an authentic divine- 
human relation. Within the Christian tradition... .the 
primary subject of justice is not an equal sharing of some¬ 
thing or other but rather the alteration in the basic 
structure of human relations, of social order, which will 
maximize what one is intended to become in the light of 
the understanding of God’s purposes for the human, 3 * 
(From a paper read). 

H, The Christian Tradition does not consider justice in society 
as the ultimate end. Justice, love, and reconciliation 
in the world are signs of the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom of God is neither totally this-worldly nor totally 
other-worldly, but enfolds both. 

HI, Characteristics of a Just Society offered as Common by both 

Christians and Hindus 

A. In a justsocieiy, the universe is understood as an interrelated 
Whole, so whai constitutes happiness or misery to me must 
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E. 


F. 


Knfare h nTLS^ r to others as well. One's 

a ] one- ed, with results that accrue to oneself 

conVectiVrfhetl’eTn oneselTSth Va ‘ 1S ’ e£ ? h ° ne sees the 

continually identifies with othSs!^ ^ ° f Creation ’ and 

can to^re.lieSe C lll S C rean°res of°un| Pr0CCSS of doin 8 a11 one 
and suffering. un t> a Ppmess, sorrow, pain, 

but setting 1 ! u'raotion°a mode of bS- the won S s of tocia - v ’ 
things for tomorrow. Dharma jfiSffS chanse 

A just society is based uoon ttt» 

the earth and its resources h„i presu PP°sition that all 
•hatni, the giits 

eqLlity, dignity^ and C self-7elp^ct P wV aD Uve freedom ’ 

to beg or bribe to get what is due ¥aW Done * s compelled 
society is one in which no memhM° , hl “. or her - A just 
life—food, clothing, shelter and ed? a 5- king the basics of 
member an excess of wealth in £ educ «ion-no r has any 
equitable distribution of the terms , of a reasonably 
resources of the world. Tt ie a na . ra ‘, an d economic 
a reasonably equitable dUtrii? ,? ociet y which there is 
society is one where ^tlifW‘° D , 0f A just 

sions which affect then ifves inH a t) sllare m making deci- 
A just society is on? in whS th ° S ? °/ their children, 
possibility of changing th7™ h «,K? P ?t, feel thcreis the 
And a just society is one in whi?h? C l lere 1S in J Ust ice. 
for one another, where people of dm' 1 " 0 ’Vr res P ect 
to make their contributions P This la!???? 1 fai . th ® a . re free 
tant in the light of the pluralistic naUre ofTur^maS 
and communities, our nations, and our world. S 

A just society is one in which people experience them 
selves as being under judgement”. For ChristianJ tk 
is the judgement of God who is Just, For Hindus a * h ‘ S 
rally this is the accountability for our actions whirh^ 
present in the operation of the Divine Law of kamt ™ 

IV. Questions we might raise to one another ip Dialogue 

A* In meeting together in dialogue, it is important fnr xr ,4 
and Christians to raise basic questions to l! Hlll ^ us 
about their respective religious traditions. wHave 


G. 
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identified the following as some of the kinds of questions 
that have commonly been asked; sometimes the questions 
concern issues (e. g. vicarious suffering) which occur in 
both traditions. The pursuit of such questions may lead 
to fuller understanding and appreciation of one another’s 
religious traditions. For example, some Hindus have 
asked Christians: 

—How do Christians relate the injustice and suffering in 
the world to the justice of God? 

—How do you relate the idea of reaping the consequences 
of one’s own actions to the understanding of Christ s 
death as vicarious suffering for the sins of others? 

—How can Christians affirm that there will be divine 
judgement for eternity on the basis of a single life¬ 
time? 

—How do you relate God’s mercy for all people at all 
times to the exclusive claim to salvation through Christ? 
Some Christians have asked Hindus: 

—Flow do Hindus see justice in a social order based on 
human hierarchy? 

—If at a social level there is so much difference between 
the brahmin and sudra , what good is it to know that 
they are one in at man ? 

—In the operation of the law of karma is there not a 
danger of determinism? 

—How do you relate the renunciation of the world through 
sannyasa to the concrete problems of social justice? 

V* Issues we have faced together as both Christians and Hindus 

A, Concerning Religious Pluralism: How do our traditions 
understand our neighbours of other faiths and include 
them in our vision of a just society? What about those 
neighbours who do not wish to share such a vision? 

B. Concerning Secularism, Marxism and other ideologies: 
What about the fact that people of faith live in societies 
based upon secular principles, with neighbours who do 
not adhere to any religious traditions? What will be the 
relationship between people of religious commitments and 
others who are working toward social justice? 

(1) Some have said that modern secular society cannot 
by its very nature be just. It is based upon unjust 
principles of competition, individualism, etc. Religion 
cannot be a ^resource” to bring about a just society 
in secular terms. 
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(2J Some others have said that it is precisely from the 

ffitnZTT and ,. Marxis ‘ Perspectives that some 
h s tr Th™ aCblD ^ criticism of the status quo 
has come. These people must be our Dartners in 
working toward social justice. r partners 111 

(3) totodS"'we ™Sr. e Z’ ?“* !“ s ? ite o f Persistent 
streggie'for justice feeing Sing^.h co'u'rage and 


IN WHAT WAYS ARE RELIGIOUS Pi cnr n, , ., , 

IN DEVELOPING AND MAINTAiNING SOCiSSS, 

I. The Misuse of Scripture 

A. The ways in which scripture is mic,^ . 

and stand with injustic e P For e^$ d \° resist chan S e 
ed scriptural verses to perpetuate th? n’ the U i Se ° f ISolat ' 
ion of men and women in the Chu^h 5, q “ al ,P ar(ici P at ' 
of Eve from Adam’s rib is cited il ^ When the creation 
and derivative nature of women ?r sl, PP°rt the secondary 
account in Genesis I iS f ignoring the 

Man in His own image mate hat God created 

misused. TheBibTe is akomi nd /? male ’ scri P ttire is 
to sanction racism / apartheid. SUSCd by somc Christians 

E. Failure to discriminate about file nature of scripture 

(1) Failure to see certain r ■ scripture. 

evolving, revealing rather than^re tUf ? c ’ langin S, 
the Hindu context is that .u- revea,cd ' Smrti in 
of the tradition (as oppoLd ^ timdy aspcct 

revealed vedas). opposed to «■««, the eternal and 

<2> “ 

WeSalfeeS 1 “ tUa,i °" ,0 which «“» s Peak. 

The misuse of scripture by reading both the 
faults of the modern world into ancient texts is a 
For example, attributing the shortcomings o/S®' 
Hmdu society to the presuppositions and Ideals of 

IK The Misuse of Structures 

A. The varna system became one in which 

ea.phaa.zed mare .haa responsibilil.es The dutoofTne 


C* 
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group in relation to another became distorted by exploit¬ 
ation, taking undue advantage of one’s superior status, 
as seen in the iJ 1-treatment and social tyranny of higher 
castes over lower castes. 

B. The structure of justice represented by karma which, 
properly used, makes us responsible for our actions, has 
sometimes been misused to explain away injustices, and 
to deter or forbid the struggle against injustice. 

C. Religious institutions, like the Church, have developed 
power structures indistinguishable from those of the 
societies in which they exist The vested interests of 
religious institutions have been allied with the maintenance 
of the social and economic structures which benefit it. 
For example, various religious institutions have been 
guilty of complicity in circumventing real land reform, 

D. The misuse of vast treasuries accumulated by religious 
institutions* 

E* The association of the coercive system of dowry with the 
institution of marrige, 

F* In both Christianity and Hinduism, there can be misuse 
of ritual in solemn assemblies, great feasts or fasts and 
elahorate sacrifices, which can reduce them to wasteful 
and empty actions, too often unrelated to the concrete 
problems and aspirations of people. 

G* Politicians have too often misused religion as a pretext 
to divide people along racial or communal lines; one 
must be extremely vigilant against such manipulation* 

DL The Misuse of History 

Each religious tradition has a long history, with many strands 
of devotion and piety, many prophetic and saintly movements 
toward reform, and many moments of change and growth. 
To stand on tradition and history as if they were monolithic 
and static is a misuse of our religious heritage* 


IV, The Misuse of Spirituality 

A, Where spirituality becomes unduly privatized or only an 
escape from the world it is misused* Indifference to 
injustice or merely opting out of the struggle is compli¬ 
city in injustice. 
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B. A spiritual heritage can also be misused for commercial 
gain- selling the vedas” has for long been regarded as a 
sin* Jesus drove out the money changers from tho 
Temple. 

WHAT ARE OUR SOURCES FOR JUSTICE AND OUR 
RESOURCES FOR CHANGE IN SEEKING A JUST SOCIETY? 

We do not lack sources for justice or resources for change Our 
problem is the neglect ot these sources and resources* 

L The Mormuiaticn of Ancient Traditions, Reclaiming Them for 

A. For Hindus: 

(a) The creation of new smrtis, new codes. 

(b) The reformulation of vamasnuna dharma 

(C) Stressing the ideals; of dana (the voluntary sharing of 

f£rh% V kara , (dom eg° od for Others), yajna (self- 
sacrifice), tyaga (renunciation for the welfare of all) 

Whole) ' ,g (concern f°r the integrity of the 

B. For Christians: 

W belief in 

Sfc" stall beS 

S of„r pe h “eep,io h „s™ " ,h ° th ' r *• 

(b) Rethinking some of the exclusivistic interpretations of 
Christian theology m the context of our growing 
understanding of the faith and vision of our neigh¬ 
bours, as we live together in community and face 
common problems, 

C. For both traditions: 

The formulation and attainment of new interpretations 
and understandings of the role, status and i maee nf 
women and their place in the full life of society and th* 
religious community. There should also be conseoneni 
study of the role, status and image of males. ec 3 uent 

%SSi£A £E3ti c grfai t& N oZ- Cm T ic “'>• ,he 

A. The hymns of the Sh nva nayanars and r/ * 
al^rs; cf Nar.de, Jna^shara, and Tukarw; MZ°. 


H. 
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of the cittars, and others, who both criticize the prevail¬ 
ing values of the establishment and proclaim the dignify, 
the divinity, of even the lowliest* 

B. The voice of Christians - Blacks, Women, Harijans- who 
have experienced the oppression of the Church itself and 
who call the Christian community to accountability in 
the light of its own ideals. 

UL The Sharing and Mutual Development of our Traditions 

A. Ha 5 ! not the time come, it was asked for, us to regard our 
scriptural and symbolic resources as belonging to all of 
us. Can we engage in the mutual appreciation and 
mutual criticism of our scriptures and traditional symbols 
for our mutual enrichment? 

B. Hinduism, for example, has contributed to a spirit and 
climate of all religious communities in the pluralistic cul¬ 
tures such as the West Indies and Indonesia (with its non¬ 
confessional ideology of Pancha Slid), This spirit of not 
only tolerating, but appreciating religious and cultural 
differences is a rich resource which the Hindu traditional 
can share with the wider world community. 

G. In India, the impact of the West and of the Christian 
tradition contributed to some of the spirit of Hindu 
reform and reformulation in the nineteenth centUTy. A 
leader like Gandhi in this century was nourished by the 
resources of many religious traditions - Hindu, Christian, 
Muslim, Jain. 

D. Christians all over the world have profited by the 
Gandhian understanding and exposition of the notion and 
practice of non violence (ahimsd) and adapted it to practise 
in their own societies. 

E. Christians in India and elsewhere have increasingly pro¬ 
fited by some of the practices of traditional yoga and 
meditation as developed and required by the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion. We however reject the prevalent distortion and 
misuse of yoga under the name of “Tantra yoga” especia¬ 
lly in certain parts of the West. 

F. Some saw the importance of the Hindu notion of the 
asramas for Christians. The spiritual intentionality of the 
four asramas would be helpful in the spiritual journey of 
Christians. The asrama ideal enables people to live life 
Purposefully, to become aware of the coming generation, 
to move on and make room for the next generation, and 
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to prepare to face one’s death. But in re-interpreting the 
asrama ideal, Christians would want to envision it as a 
path for women as well as men. 

V. The Use of Human Resources 

A. We must make use of the energies and commitments to 

° f P e °P^. who have been excluded from various 

sassr 8,ous tradi,ions ' fM '* omen 

B - sfip wTas°™ 0 S .”' d ,he “"<» a ” d lead “ ShiP 

C ' talenjjsld* abilities T rdi8io " s “"•’•unities need the 
SllSed awav S“” g p “P le . ■" many of whom 
K Sh,3te" !,0n ' disillusioned or uuoou- 

V. The Use of Spiritual Resources 

A - “i H r d ” e 

also been communities 0 f a J' £»**&*£££ 

B. The disciplines of the sniHt.toi it 

fasting and prayer of Christian, ISr* i SUCh as yoga ° r X \ C 
edness of intellect and h ea !I t!?\ deve ° P the single mmd ' 
intentional, selfless action 11 l " at CaQ a so contr ib ute to 

C. The disciplines and rule, „ * ... . 

together work and oraver api 5 ltua |; communities bring 
hospitals, the schools, the fai^fth.tf meditation - ThC 
tic communities are models TnVil? 1 f ° rm part of monas ' 
and worship in microcosm, '° r the mte S r ation of work 

WHAT ARE THE MEANS AND Mmionm „ rt 

METHODS OF CHANGE? 

I, Where Do We Begin? 

Tensions exist within both the Christian 

between the individual and societv p° and ^ mdu traditions 
ask: Do we first change the individual °th C - amp!e ’ one m& l 
then see social justice as a fruit? ^ tae !nner person, and 

society'so that the'^ndWidSd migbt'Jhf S ' A'i struc,ures . of 
should elicit too oue-sided ‘> ue!t, °'’ 

EL What About Violence? 

A. Both Hindus and. Christiana wnni j 
ofvioicce to bring abS”Sa1 
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B, The violence which we deplore is not only the use of 
weapons; we also reject violence in a wider and more 
insidious sense : the misuse of power-political, economic, 
social, and even religious power - to exploit or oppress 
people or groups of people. When violence is used as a 
last resort by oppressed people, that violence should be 
measured over against the injustice and violence that they 
have suffered. 

C, But action is necessary. Sometimes an “organized protest 
and resistance” is necessary in order to make it clear that 
au unjust situation will not be tolerated. By an “organi¬ 
zed protest and resistance” we mean a show of power on 
behalf of the cause of justice. This may take the form 
of a dharna , or some other form of non-cooperation. 

D. Any such action must be done with pure motives, with no 
hatred or intent to incite violence in others. Our ultimate 
aim is not to indict suffering to any but to bring justice. 
In creating the impetus for change, wc must draw the line 
at any behaviour that brings about destruction or harm. 

E. The creation of a global climate of violence by the 
continuing Arms Race which threatens the very existence 
of the human race was condemned by both Hindus and 
Christians, Not only is the world hostage to the perpetual 
threat of war, but the structural violence of spending 
countless billions on armaments while most of the people 
of the world are not assured of the basics of food, clo¬ 
thing, and shelter, is intolerable. 

ill. What About Politics? 

A. Politics can be a valid calling and vocation for people of 
religious commitment. How do we deal with the stigma 
attached to politics and politicians in most countries? 
How can we encourage and support those who venture 
into politics from our communities? 

B, Those who are not directly or even indirectly involved in 
politics, may he deeply involved in issues of social justice 
in other ways. Even those in monastic communities, 
who would not enter the political arena in any way, 
were careful not to discourage political work as a calling 
lor others. 

Political struggles can sometimes arise form a deep religi* 
us commitment and thus become a form of “spirituality 
i°r combat.” 
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IV, What About Education? 

A Sie 6 vounaer'oneq'!l °* der generations taught 

was centre of morll * Te ? km A apart. The family, which 
to be so. and Sinntual education, has ceased 

moral ^nd C rS^ous^\d^ratimr n ai^ r ^5**i°nal means of 
edu “- ta 

tributed*to U the°<xl?p^SS e 5 e t < ^. eduration has C00 ' 

cation, especial^^iS^t 0 ^ '° f CdU ' 

especially°felt C< by' cocun'uni tfes^of^H' °r S has bc f D 
living m South Africa or Ken™ °* , Hl ? dus . for example, 
wi.b Hindus in India ,o he , p linkS 


c. 


D. 


P c . * — Hivoicm. 

of proJS^ sZ e h Sl°ote- S ? Uare, y the responsibility 
tion where none exists £S! 8 '°" s aad cultural educa- 
could be done by off crine ™ m ‘‘secular” schools this 

history of religions, infomation 0 ^ sub J«*s such as the 

complement other subjects s ?, u° Ut yoga ' etc - > ifthese 
economics, and sociology von^ as P° iitical science, 
prepared to contribute tn’/; . peo P le will be far better 
lu a J u st society. 

V, What About Dialogue? 

A. Dialogue not only between ru ■ - 

including people of other reiE- tians and Hindus, but 
mitments as well, was ceen ^ I0U l atld ideological com- 
toward a just society for a ii ™° , essen tial to working 
or ideology. 11 pe °ple, regardless of religion 

From our experienrr j- i 

that dialogue deepens our undmtlnHi Raj ? u . r ’ we affirl 1 

also deepens our understand;™ 5 F d ng °f tbc other and 
xt of the society we share with 0 / ourselvcs in the conte- 
faiths. Snare Wlth our neighbours of other 

ologians, and spiritual teader^ ofTh^w intellectuals, the- 
an traditions but also7nH$ t ¥ Hindu and Christ.- 
leaders. We addressed the tii™i° rkers and community 
tion of our religious tradiVL^ y problem of tbe re,a ' 
dial justice. A°s ™ nimi SP” 1 < " ,es,i »” s ofs0 ' 
“high level”. We affirm th P J? 1 * 16 ways a dialogue at a 

level of dialogue in generating n 6 and importance of this 
generating new types of thinking and 


B. 


C. 
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new perspectives among people who have significant and 1 
creative roles in the thought and spiritual leadership of 
their traditions. 

D. We know, however, that until and unless dialogue takes 
place at the grassroots level in every district and town it 
will not generate the understanding and co-operation we 
need to work with our neighbours for a just society. Our 
primary goal must be for Christians and Hindus to take 
the initiative to plan for dialogue at the local level. 

E. At a regional and local level, dialogue may take many 
forms: 

1) Talking together. We need to discuss with one ano¬ 
ther the problems we share in common in our com¬ 
munities: the oppression of harijans; the corruption 
of institutions of justice; the outbreaks of violence 
between castes or religious groups; the suffering and 
exploitation of many women. 

2) Working together. One of the most profitable and 
powerful forms of dialogue is working together with 
our neighbours in concrete projects of social action. 
This might mean joining together in flood relief 
projects or joining together to call the community’s 
attention to victims of violence or injustice. At 
a more ambitious level, this might mean joining to¬ 
gether to establish those hospitals, educational pro¬ 
jects, and social agencies which Hindu and Christian 
groups have hitherto established separately. Wor¬ 
king together in intentionally undertaken joint pro- 
jects, large or small, will also mean reflecting upon 
our work together. Such active and socially — con¬ 
scious dialogue may especially serve to attract the 
energies and engage the commitments of young peo¬ 
ple who have drifted away from their religious tradi¬ 
tions. 

3) Jiving together. We hear how Hindus and Christi¬ 
ans live together in cities* towns and villages not only 
in India, but in Indonesia, South Africa, Kenya, Tri— 
nidad, the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, and many other countries. However, living 
together should not be merely an accident of geogra¬ 
phy which places us in proximity to but not in rela¬ 
tion to our neighbours. Our living together should 
he intentional- that we intend to create a comunity 
in which we all participate. One way we might begin 
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to develop that awareness and appreciation of our 
neighbours is to undertake retreats together. For 
example, Hindu and Christian dotcors, or teachers, 
or social workers, might spend a weekend or a week 
living together at a conference or retreat center dis¬ 
cussing their professional work in relation to their 
religious commitments. 

4) Celebrating together. On national or regional holi¬ 
days, Hindus and Christians might join together in 
their programmes and celebrations. During appro¬ 
priate religious festivals, Hindus and Christians 
might invite one another to visit, taking advantage 
of these occasions to become educated about and 
appreciative of the traditions of the other. On a 
more daily level, Hindus and Christians might arran¬ 
ge ior mutual visits in temples, churches, ashrams, and 
homes. In all these cases, Christians and Hindus 
should prepare for such visits through programmes 
of education and reflect on such visits in discussion. 

5) Openness to each other's Worship and Meditation. 
In some situations it is not only possible but profi¬ 
table and even necessary, for Hindus and Christians 
to sit together in worship and meditation- In our 
morning worship at Rajpur, which was entirely vo- 

^nnnT’i m ha ' f was Ied b y a Hindu and the 
second half led by a Christian. While all of us could 

the Sanskrit prayers and Hindu bhajans 
nnrW^? r r P ?* yer and b y™s, ™ deepened our 
tnoethpr Snd Sei ! s ? of comrau nity by sitting 
hv n a * ^ W£ wors h'Pped, each in our own way. 

wh1ch y w fi e n cnmH aSP i CtS i 0 [ 0Ur worshi P and meditation 
ole a HindT ^ mdeed Sh l re 11 “ common. For exam- 

Fr^ici of“S? P " i,h ‘ he f ““™ s 

“O Lord make me an instrument of thv neace' 
Where there is hatred, let me bring Love; 

Where there w injury let me bring pardon- 
Where there is discord, let me bring union-’ ” 
and Christians found they could share along with 
Hindus m the Oansknt prayer of benediction & which 

cite to con- 

“May all things be well. , 

May all the world’s people be blessed.. 

May all have well-being. 

May all have peace. 
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May all have fullness of life. 

May all be well. 

May all be blessed. 

May all be free from disease. 

May all see those things which are good. 

May none suffer. 

From untruth, lead us to Truth. 

From darkness, lead us to Light. „ 

From death, lead us to Immortality.. 

We recognized in these prayers both the call to an 
inner peace and a challenge to strive towards a just 

s 0 Clet y- Current Dialogue) 


□ 











Book Review 


l* Can You think Laterally 9 

S2&** ? ,' hi " ki " S “ d Sthunither 
odtish Kumar, (ed. with intro') Tho c t 

Ucures, Abacus edition, London, ln2, P Tp“t=k. 

personally." F A tZ deep[y m hurnan, d; fium < tde^ souT'schf' l k " ew him 

looked to India with respect, gratitude and hmh^ C ^ UmaC £ er a ^ wa ys 
and the gratitude were specially directed tnw The respect 

and Gautama Buddba. P 0 o,n V bo “? aX^' 12 '™ °Xhi 
served also as advisor to our Indian p? a „ Settled tn England, he 

Ox°fo e r S ri e w Maynard Keynes whll ™ a i h C ? m ™ &!iio *- A 

Oxford, his Indian experience (as well as h; c Rhodes Scholar at 
mad?r a V ed t0 the writi i of BSdhSt e r penence in Burma 

made the audacious proposal that the m , • f Economics, where he 
for the “Third World” to leant the h t‘ thing was n't 

but for the West to learn from the SDirit^i tec ^ n °l°gy of the West 
So he suggested, in his classic work Swi g erc eptions of the East’ 

SSfcT for ,he "” ld f ” 

Schumacher’s advice was hnn a 

T abOU ' ,h ' re! * ° f “ S? Sh “' d '-Sen'S MSJr 

If we do, there is little doubt that th™ 
in technology will always dominate us We W !° ? re ahead of us 
appropriate or “middle” technology will - s ,ckm S loyally to 
permanent status of hewers of stone and a^ reduced to a 
who live in their mighty mansions of adv.n - J" 5 ? f wat <=r to those 
why some of us, with due respect to Frit? Rah** tec Jj n °logy. This is 
h, S ad„c= wa, not taken too .VoSlJ by the 
need everything now-small, medium and hit in i Krd W °rld. We 
diate and advanced technology. w e wo„lri L, dUS ry ’ Iow . interme 

“ d x Ssdl 
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The Schumacher Society, formed after his death in 1977, exists 
to promote his ideas, especially through the Schumacher lectures. 
The society's Chairman, Satish Kumar, living in England, edits the 
journal Resurgence, and had edited the current series of Schumacher 
lectures-an odd jumble by some of our noted fringe prophets. There 
is Ivan Iltich advocating “Vernacular Values”—i. e. values not mass- 
produced by a standardised institutional society. The historical 
and philological acrobatics to show that “vernacular” means home¬ 
grown is impressive but hardly leads anywhere. There is John 
Michell, the British crank, who defends the foot, the mile, and the 
acre against all metric reforms, because the former are sacred. 
Michel! bent upon exposing the Great Myth of progress on which 
modern civilisation rests. 


there is Amory Levins, the prophet of the Soft Energy Path, 
echoing Schumacher, advocating a switch over from fossil fuels and 
nuclear power to renewable sources—Sun, wind, water and wastes, 
energy not as an end in itself, but appropriately tailored to “end- 
use needs, and to be controlled by the people who use them. 

Then there is Fritjof Capra, the author of the Too of Physics 
arguing that Newton’s mechanistic view of nature, with its view of 
the cosmos as a completely causally determined machine still 
underlies die other sciences like biology, medicine, psychology 
economics, Capra wants us to see the new model of the cosmos 
rv.vcaled by Quantum Theory and Relativity, in which neither 
strict causality rules nor are “things” distributed in “space” 
Everything is inter-connected; the all is a probability of inter-conne' 
chons. The universe is one not to be broken down into independe¬ 
ntly existing small units. The human observer is part of this uni¬ 
verse and partly creates it by his perception. Mind cannot be 
separated from matter; nor can the subject be separated from the 
object. Substance does not exist-only the sivatandava of cosmic 
energy Modern Physics is holistic. Other sciences should also 
cave their mechanistic assumptions about reality and follow the 
holistic path, which alone is ecologically healthy. But that is not 
enough. Humanity will have to recognise that the scientific-ratio mil 
approach to reality is severely limited in its scope. “Broad accept¬ 
ance of this fact will be a necessary step towards a more balanced 
culture. In such a culture, science as a whole would be only one of 
many ways pursued by men and women to deeper their under¬ 
stand i tig of the cosmos. It would be complemented by the 
intuitive way of poets. Psychics, mystics and many other, equally 
valid, approaches” (P. 136). Thus goes Capra. 

To see all that you would have to use a little of Edward de 
Bono's “lateral thinking”. Instead of moving straight ahead in 
thinking along the habitual paths, move sideways, and one may 
come at something stranger and, surprisingly, truer- Try seeing 
tilings in new patterns of inter-relationships and new dimensions o 
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reality will open themselves to you. Be provocative- not iust to 
provoke, but to help expose new aspects of reality. Say preposter- 

of S tMnkfn g nOUO drawattention to yourself, but to break old habits 

I must say, the current series of Schumacher lectures succeeds 
precisely at that point. Take the final essay of Hazel Henderson 
on “Coming of the Solar age.” Fighting both against Growth 
Economics and Steady State Economics, she suggests that W e arein 
the -Entropy State” of industrial and economic development? As 
industry grows in scale, the production gains do increase at an a ?i 
thmeticaj rate but the information requirements follow geometrical 
progression- big bureaucracy finally kills production itself 

.. S °^ ty raast ad J ust mind to the coming collapse of 
growth . _ Levels of consumption will have to come down The 
rat-race with its endemic greed will have to be abandoned by 
necessity There will have to be a shift, a la Erich Fromm , from 
Having to Being, says Hazel Henderson. 

That kind of lateral thinking is helped along by books such as 
the one under review. One only wonders occasionally whv these 
prophets of the west do not show an equal passion about the 
poverty and injustice in the world. Can the problems of a techno- 
civilization be ultimately resolved without paying equal attention to 
the cry of the hungry and the oppressed? 4 ‘mention to 

2, Celebration of Life 
Rene’ Dubos McGraw Hill, New York etc. 

1981. 260 PP~$ 12.95 

you how human beings become human through socialisation r™ 

oftechnololVc’ “that ch? chieFdlngm 

of technology come from our own Dronpnp'?^ trv t 

li , ves ', ! .ip 19?), thus contradicting Jacques Ellul and J K° r^U?^ 
1 th who think that technology has its own' dy„am?que aga ^t wh,^' 
human beings are pretty helpless. Dubos thinks we am Lf h . h 
because we think we are helpless. And of course there 
our Empirical Science which is our God The an °, hel P m 

Dubos, the “Despairing Optimist” still thinks that «*!!!£ ° M Prof ‘ 
global tribal unity with sufficient individual diversity V 3 
do so, and with determination choose our course nr decide to 
does not seem to see that solving the problem? of ?l C ° ( Urs ? Dubos 
and oppression would be the first step towards a same f . y ’ lniustice 
of vision that is the hallmark of much western oSsm"'* failu « 

(Paul Gregorios) 


News and V/ews 


L Religious Persecution in Albania? 

There has been little news from the Orthodox Church of Albania* 
We know only that since 1967 religious celebration and ecclesiastical 
institutions have been declared illegal. But the Orthodox Church 
has been flourishing underground* all the same. 

News about persecutions of the Church in Albania have been 
released recently by Bishop Mark Sipa of the Albanian Church in 
America. Archbishop Seraphim of Greece has also recently expressed 
protest against “the inhuman violation of human rights” in Albania* 
Turkey and Cyprus. 


2* Pope's Visit to Britain 

Pope John Paul IPs visit to Britain (28th May to June 2nd), 
though controversial, has been hailed as historical. His Holiness 
made the necessary noises about the war between Britain and 
Argentina being peacefully settled. Argentina of course* is a 
predominantly Roman Catholic Country, ” But the Pope has to be 
politically neutral. 

The week-end visit is estimated to cost about 6 million pounds 
sterling—about 100 million Indian rupees! How does that compare 
with the cost of a conceivable visit to Britain by St. Peter when he 
was in Rome? And what indeed was achieved at this enormous 
expense is hard for us to see. 

J- Shashti Poorthi Celebrations of Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios 

A public committee consisting of the friends and students of 
c ropolitan Dr, Paulos Mar Gregorios has been set up at Kottayam, 
era la in order to organize a public celebration of the sixtieth 
i Vh i the Metropolitan on the 7th August, 1982 at Kottayam. 
in lie Indian tradition completion of sixty years in one's life issigni- 
cant, 1 iic large committee of hosts consists of eminent persons in 
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